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It All Depends, Joad, on What You Mean 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


ROFESSOR JOAD has made a startling dis- 
covery. After rather more than sixty vears 


of life. years spent in acquiring knowledge 
und imparting it, years at a Civil servant's desk, 
lecturer's table and in a_ professor's 
chair, years of indefatigable explaining of what 
Plato and Kant and Hegel and Bergson left regret- 


years at 


tably vague. after all this he has discovered and 
now publishes to the world*—what? That he ts 
sinner! 

Most of us discovered that about ourselves so 
long ago that we have forgotten when: indeed. 
the discovery was made for us in the nursery. 

Until within the last three or four years, it seems. 
Mr. Joad was living in an intellectual’s paradise. 
He was so captivated by Bernard Shaw that he 
came to believe that poverty was at the root ot 
human wickedness. Karl Marx persuaded him 
that if there were no classes man would be able to 
come quite near to perfection. In the innocence 
of his heart and understanding he really supposed 
that man 1s, or could be, the master of the universe. 
Human nature, he held, is infinitely malleable. and 
therefore by implication infinitely perfectible. With 
joyful voice We can imagine him singing 
J. Addington Symonds’s noble hymn, ** These 
things shall be! A loftier race than e’er the world 
hath known, shall rise . ‘ 

Even now he finds it difficult to put the idea 
out of his head. The record of progress effected 
by science during the last century was, he admits, 
very impressive. Man's power over a recalcitrant 
Nature vastly increased. Cheap cottons reduced 


The Recovery of Belief: A Restatement of Christian 
Philosophy, by C. E. M. Joad. (Faber & Faber.) 


250 pp., including 2 pp. Index of Names: 1s 


human stink, since clothes became cheaper and 
more easily replaceable. Streets were paved and 
lighted. men no longer drank out of the sewers, 
the average expectation of life was greatly 
lengthened, infantile mortality became less and 
less. Unpleasant diseases were brought under 
control, and anesthetics, “the most important 
single discovery in the history of the human race,” 
reduced humanity's load of pain. All these things. 
he admits, were due to science: and looking at! 
them, he finds them good. 

Or. seemingly we ought to say. used to tind them 
cood. For after pages of unstinted appreciation 
of the achievements of modern science, he sud- 
denly flings out the assertion that “as we look 
out upon the contemporary world, it is hard to 
believe that man’s lot is better than yt has eve: 
been.” We are always saving time, yet never 
had so little time to spare. Many of us work 
harder than we have ever done, notwithstanding 
the enlisting of women’s labour and the multiplica- 
tion of machines. In many parts of the world 
science has been used to imprison men’s minds. 
and has furthered the aims of dictators. Above 
all, it has provided man with such increased 
powers of destruction that the next war may put 
paid to our civilization altogether. 

This mingling of truth and half-truth, of the 
cosmically important with the personally trivial. is 
bad enough, but there’s more to come. 

“Am I really to believe.” he asks. “ that the 
passions, the rages, the callous indifference to 
human suffering, the unbridled lust for domina- 
tion and display exhibited by the men of restless 
energy and dominating will who have tought ther 
way to power during the last forty vears, are 
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wequately to be explained as the by-products of 
i feeling of inferiority engendered by neglect in 
chool? . . Is at not obvious that human 
wrogance and love of power, that human brutality 
ind cruelty, that, in a word, man’s inhumanity to 
nan, are responsible for these happenings?” 

1 ooking out on to the contemporary scene, Mi 
load realizes now that what he was taught in 
Sunday-schoo] 1s all too true. The sense of sin 
that was never his even when he was otfending 

in many ways, perhaps more than most, against 
the moral law,” 1s now an all-too-frequent com- 
panion. Man, and that includes Mr. Joad, is born 
n sin and his heart is desperately wicked . 

Nor as this all) Mr. Joad has also discovered 
that here on carth perfection is not to be found, 
that good and evil are always mixed, that there's 
t canker at the heart of the rose, that unless enjoy- 
nent ws to pass all too quickly into satiety there 
must be some measure of self-denial. “1 have 
found by experience that unless the effort and 
endeavour have been expended, the pleasures of 
tranquil enjoyment cannot be tasted. The pot of 
tea and the anchovy toast, the boiled egg and the 
home-made strawberry jam, never taste so well, 
the enjoyment of the armchair by the blazing fire 
s never so consciously savoured, as afier a day's 
climb 1n the hills in sleet and mist. And when 
vas a hot bath ever so grateful as when one had 

ye home wet through after a day's hunting? 

if Mr. Joad goes on discovering at this rate, he 
vill soon have caught up with Job and the 
Preacher and Arnold of Rugby 

In his new mood he feels irresistibly drawn to 
( hristianity, since it teaches that “man ts born 
mosin, that this world ts a vale of tears and suffer- 
ng. that we can do no good thing without God's 
help, that great or continuous happiness is not to 
be looked for, and that we should be thankful fo: 
vhat little vouchsafed to us.” 

Man's condition ts tragic, he goes on, having 
been made what it is by the mystery of the Fall 

Pocause of this event men are by nature wicked 
ind, being wicked, are bidden to try to become 
etter.” But the conviction that human nature 1s 
meradicably sintul would be intolerable if he were 
not able to turn for comfort and assurance to 
xome source of guidance and assistance outside 
ourselves. So he has abandoned the “ rationalist- 
optimist philosophy 


that “ shallow-rooted plant 
“which, growing to maturity amid the lush and 
leisured optimism of the nineteenth century, was 
quite unfitted to withstand the bleaker winds that 


blow through ours "and having abandoned it, 
found himself a Christian. 

But here we may recall that phrase of his when 
he was the Socrates of the brains trust: It all 
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depends on what you mean. It ts not at all 
certain that Mr. Joad is where he thinks he 1s. 

Very early in his book he expresses surprise at 
the pother about the announcement of the new 
dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
since, in common with other Anglicans, he affirms 
his belief in the Resurrection ot the Body. He 
believes in the Fall and Original Sin, but he 
cannot altogether hold that pain first came into 
the world with man, and he jibs at the idea of a 
cosmic fall in which the animals as well as man 
were concerned. But in his last chapter he admits 
that he has said nothing in defence of the theistic 
view of the universe that is held by the Christian 
Churches. “ The reason ts, I think, that the main 
doctrines of Christianity-—the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension—are strictly 
unbelievable on grounds of reason alone, un- 
believable at any rate by a modern. They must 
be accepted, if accepted at all, on faith...” 

Now faith, for a modern, must justify itself at 
ihe bar of reason: there must be some valid 
reason why, when the individual dogmas are recog- 
nized as unprovable, the whole must still be 
accepted as true. Mr. Joad advances not one 
reason, but three reasons. All are interesting. 

To take the last first, it is that innumerable 
people have tried to practise Christianity and have 
found it work, at least sometimes. That is Mr 
Joad’s experience too, in spite of “doubts and 
reservations.” The second ts that Christianity has 
a creed which can affect a man’s life—a creed to 
live by, to afford comfort in trouble and help in 
danger; it preaches a God Who cares, Who answers 
prayer, Who will help us to be better men if we 
call upon Him. 

That’s a good reason, a very good one. But 
here's the last one, which Mr. Joad puts first. “It 
seems to me impossible to explain the history of 
Christianity, unless it is of supernatural origin 
and has had divine backing.” The disciples were 
so weak and cowardly and ignorant that it is 
inconceivable that they should have made so great 
an impression on the Roman world unless they 
had been divinely-supported. 

The argument is a poor one, as anyone who has 
read even a little history will at once realize. The 
Christian triumph was neither sudden nor quick: 
Islam in its first century made far more sweeping 
and far more enduring gains than the Christian 
Church (And in our own days we have seen the 
rise and spread of the religion of Communism 
over nearly half the world.) But the second part. 
of the argument is even more questionable. 

Since “ man’s inhumanity to man has never risen 
to greater heights than among Christians, and no 
sin in the whole calendar has been committed 
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more flagrantly and more continuously than by 
the professed servants and ministers of the Church 
_. « how, one is tempted to wonder, could it have 
survived unless God Himself kept it alive?” 

Applying the same argument to the Church 
today we may see why, when its doctrines “ have 
so little relation to men’s working lives that during 
the rest of the week they do not give them a 
thought” people still go to church, the Church 
sull survives... 

lf these are the arguments that have led to Mr. 
Joad’s “recovery of belief,” then the orthodox 
have as little reason to rejoice over his recruitment 
as those in the other camp—the Rationalists and 
the Humanists, the Agnostics and the Free 
Religionists and the Religious Unbelievers—have 
to lament his defection. Here is no soldier throw- 
ing away his sword because it has broken in his 
hand, but a tired child returning to its mother’s 
breast after the day's play. 

The things that draw him to the church in his 
village attract many of us, too. The antique 
symbolism, the aroma of history, the fine-sounding 
liturgy, the noble prose of Scripture, the rolling 
psalms and the hymns so heavily charged with the 
recollections of the loved and lost—these added 
together make an appeal sometimes hard to resist. 

But, “J believe...’ No, we don’t and we can't. 
It 1 not at all clear that Mr. Joad does either. 

Halt a million or a million years ago a shaggy, 
shambling brute took the first steps along a road 
whose end we cannot see. He was the sport of the 
elements. He moved on, and slipped back: He 
stumbled, and picked himself up and began again. 
He had no morals, until somehow by trial and 
error he worked them out. He had no arts, but 
igamn by fumbling and trying this and trying that 
he discovered how to control fire and work 
stone and clay and make the animals and the 
plants serve his needs. He was foul and beastly, 
and none of the words in the dictionary are bad 
enough to describe him. But in spite of all and 
everything, he had an urge to know, to find out, 
to strive unceasingly and unendingly after the 
things he came to find good and beautiful and 
true. 

Looking back along the ages of human history, 
the Joads of today can see only the blood and the 
mud, the stumblings and the falls, and because 
man has got only to where he is, they sneer at the 
poor fellow’s silly strivings after a perfection that 
is still—svill—so far away. But those who take a 
longer and a wider and a kinder view refuse to 
believe that the struggle naught availeth. Through 
and beyond the monstrous mushrooms of atomic 
disintegration they see men marching, with their 
faces warmed and brightened by tomorrow’s sun. 
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Half a million of Paul Brunton’s books on religion, 
mysticism and philosophy have been sold in over a 
dozen languages! 


PAUL BRUNTON’S 


The Spiritual Crisis 
of Man 


brilliantly discusses the question: How far os 
the individual responsible for our human crisis 
and therefore the solution of it? Stirred by the 
sight of man’s chaotic condition as observed 
everywhere—in the East as well as in the West— 
he breaks ten years of literary silence in an 
attempt to throw some light on this shadowed 


situation. Just out, 18s. 
* 
Can you sum up people? 
JACQUES PENRY’S new book 


The Face of Man 


gives you the answer. By the popular author 
journalist, and lecturer on how to read character 
and p.rsonality from the face, it will help you 
to anticipate people’s behaviour in almost any 
circumstances. Mr. Penry’s articles on the 
subject have been prominently featured in the 
London Star. 1 am impressed.”"—Prof. H. M. 
Relton, University of London. 

Over 8&0 illustrations, diagrams and charts, (Send 
tor descriptive leaflet.) Just out, 18s. 


* 


“‘Where will leadership come from in an economically 
flattened society?’’—Lord Beveridge, ina broadcast speech. 


The Quest of Human 
Quality 
by ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


argues that Democracy, especially in its present 
form, is woefully deficient, that only by apply- 
ing our newly found knowledge of genetics and 
rearing a new Leadership can this country hope 
to find salvation. His book raises enormous 
implications, but his answer to the problem is 
sumulating and provocative. No one will fail 
to recognize his authoritative handling of the 
subject. Just out, 
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The Individual and the Family 


are in every age men who wield 
great influence in the State, though then 
names are not well known to the public 
Among those who have done so in our own genera- 
tron is Lord Geddes, who, as Sir Auckland Geddes. 
was indeed for a time in the limelight during and 
immediately after the First World War, when he 
vas a Cabinet Minister in the Lloyd George 
Government and ambassador in 
Washington Already in his twenties, he hed 
powertully influenced the mind of R. B, Haldane 
in connection with the important reorganization 
ft the Army which that statesman carried through 
trom. 19060 onwards 
idre oat the 


atterwards 


The training of an office 
Universities O.T.C.s was) his 
it Was one which materially assisted Lord 
Kitchener in 1914 to get his new cituzen army into 
the field and the rechristening of the old Volun- 
teer Army as a Territorial Force was his idea also 

Rather more than ten years later, at the height 
ot bis intellectual strength, Auckland Geddes 
became Director-General of Recruiung, a key post 
under war conditions, and as from that time his 
position among the governors of the country was 


project 


issured 

When emiment men of affairs sit down to pen 
their recollections in old age the result is usuall\ 
rather disappointing. Lord Geddes, however, has 
not chosen to give us an autobiography of an 
orthodox kind.* He has a belief in his family 
is a sort of garden for the rearing of worthwhile 
personalities which would be quite mystical were 
it not based on scientific grounds. He examines 
theretore the careers of his own generation of the 
Geddes tamily as the fruit of a tree planted two 
hundred years ago. And he sets out to describe 
the growth of this tree through the whole of that 
long period. The resulting story necessarily 
rather complhieated, and may well prove too dith- 
cult for some readers: personally 
hascinating 


have tound 


In the first place the narrative has an important 
serentific interest. Sir Arthur Reith, in his 4 New 
Theory of Hunan Evolution,+ suggested that the 
great leaps torward which were made by the 
human race biologically in its carly stages were 
largely due to the inbreeding which must have 
taken plaice in the small communities of those 
tumes. Contrary to the popular view, inbreeding 
is detinitely progressive so long as the stock 1s 


The Forging of a Family, by Lord Geddes. thabe 
nd Faber.) net 


Watts & Co.; 1948 


sound: it is only regressive if the stock Is Unseund 
In the conditions of small isolated societic 
intensely suspicious of neighbouring groups which 
Sir Arthur postulates, a stock with good genes 
would tend to go ahead rapidly, a stock with poo 
genes to die out altogether. : 

This is a hypothesis or theory which it ts not 
easy to test by the evidence of the actual tacts 
in the accepted manner of natural science It 
happens, however, that for a number of gener. 
tions the Geddes family was unusually inbred. 
marrying repeatedly into different branches o1 
family named Anderson. The result. so far as it 
goes, is confirmation of the Keith hypothesis, to 
the seventh Geddes generation, to which Lord 
Geddes belongs, was composed without exceptio: 
of men and women of outstanding personality and 
of great eminence in aflairs. I need only mento 
Lord Geddes himself, Sir Eric his elder brothe:. 
best Known as the wielder of the Geddes axe; Mrs 
Chalmers Watson, the originator and leader of th 
Womens Auxiliary Corps during the First Worla 
War; and Irvine, the youngest brother, whe has 
been President of the United Kingdom Chamibe: 
of Shipping. Incidentally, the last member ot this 
generauion, Margaret, has been prominent in the 
social and local government lite of Edinburgh. s 
that it may be truly said that all of them have 
made them mark. 

Lord Geages has succeeded in a remarkable 
way not only in completing the genealogical tree 
tor these seven generations, but :n_ collecting 
great deal of information about the individual 
members. His study seems to me one that is 
likely to have permanent value tor studenis of 
eugenics and social anthropology. But although 
Lord Geddes, who was a distinguished professo: 
of anatomy, describes the forging of his family us 
an essay in scientific method. he has in him 
strong mystical strain, which is even more marked 
in some of the other members of the family. He 
sees in these seven generations of Geddeses whose 
record he narrates a definite historical cycle that 
he calls, borrowing an Eastern concept, a Great 
One, “a cycle which contains within itself from 
its beginning the inevitability of its own end.” The 
seventh generation marks the culmination of the 
Geddes “Great One™; the earlier period was 
necessary to the full development, the forging, ot 
the men and women who would be fit to make « 
notable contribution to their country’s destiny at 
a crucial period. 

It is fascinating to watch the interplay ot the 
scientific and mystical parts of the author's mind 
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In modern times it is unusual to get this combina- 
uan—mysticism wins no premiums in scientific 
circles—and even more unusual to get it exemph- 
fied as in the pages of this book. Incidentally. 
whether by instinct or by deliberate policy, the 
Geddeses of the seventh generation broke their 
Great One by marrying well outside the “ Ing,” o1 
{amily group, so that the period of inbreeding came 
to an end, and by producing an exogamic eighth 
generation which hardly seems to be achieving the 
same eminence as its immediate predecessor 

The intricate and, to the general reader, not 
parucularly interesting record of the earliet 
Geddes generation is broken by short but 
emarkably vivid pen portraits of the “characters” 
who from tume to time provided the branches 
of the tree—Lord Geddes has a facility for 
portraiture which one would hardly expect out- 
side the profession of the novelist. There 1s, for 
example, that remarkable old matriarch, Granny 
of Hoy (of the third generation), an unrepentent 
lucobite, who, at the age of eighty and im the 
carly years of the nineteenth century, travelled 
down to Preston in’ Lancashire to attend a 
Jacobite commemoration which was being held 
there. Again, the rather unattractive but strong 
personality of the authors maternal grandfather. 
*Govie Gavin, a famous schoolmaster and a 
man of prickly religious conscience. There is a 
dehghtful scene during which the small Auckland 
Geddes, aged five. completely got the better of 
the old gentleman. Grandtather came to inspect 
the younger generation, and put Auckland through 
his paces. “ What is the chief end of man?” 

Having been couched by Aunt Anne he replied 
sithout hesitation: “The chief end of man ts to 
zlorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” Next 
he was asked * What is God?” and replied: “God 
Love; but Grandfather, whv are vou afraid 
of Him?” 

“Child,” he replied. not airaid of Ged. 

* Then why does mothe: say you are a God- 
iearing man? Aunt Anne says that on me 
weed be afraid of God.” 

* Boy, we are all born in sin.” 

fhe child’s answer must have given much pain: 
Even if we are all born in sin, you have had 
longer to get out of it than T have.” 


* * 


There is much about religion in this book. 
which is in a sense Lord Geddes’s own confession 
of faith. 1 always find it a most interesting 
experience to follow the religious thread through 
: biography. When as in this family there ts a 
ereat deal of obviously deeply felt religious 
emotion, | am sometimes tempted to think that 


there is a religious strain in some tamilies—that 
there is an actual gene which carries a religious 
sensibility. It seems more probable, however, that 
during an infancy spent in intimate contact with 
parents of strong and sincere religious faith deep 
patterns may be etched into the mind of a child 
of unusual sensibility which not all the buffetings 
of a sceptical world can rub out, 

Lord Geddes’s faith, personality, and career 
are only intelligible in the light of his relation- 
ship with his father, a man of calibre and ot 
unorthodox religious outlook, perhaps due to his 
career as an engineer in India. With two striking 
examples of this | will close this article, since they 
illustrate admirably the main theme of the book 

the family as a unity a soul even. Those who 
know Lord Geddes personally admire his 
astonishing courage under pain, the impassivity 
ot the mythical Red Indian. This is obviously 
related to an episode in his extreme youth when 
he saw his father put out the beginnings of what 
would evidently have been a serious fire by 
smothering the flames with his bare hands, an 
incident which is referred to more than once in 
the book. 

Again, tor a man of his intellect and experience 
of affairs, Lord Geddes has an unsophisticated 
and rather simple political and social faith; indeed. 
the Prologue of his book contains so much alarm 
and despondency about the fate of our nation. 
smothered in the feather-bed of the Welfare 
State, that many a reader might put it down as 
the all-too-familiar vapourings of a laudato, 
temporis acti. | hope he will not do so, for at any 
rate he will have the interest of discovering an 
astonishingly similar jeremiad by the author's 
father on the degeneracy of the English which he 
heard as a small boy, and which obviously im- 
pressed him deeply: again the pattern was etched 
deep. But engineering in India is noi a particu- 
larly good school of politics, and Geddes senior, 
alter his return to England. brought his robust and 
independent mind to bear upon these problems 
until he hammered out for himself a political and 
social .faith which if simple was far from 
orthodox. And this, too, we find closely reflected 
in the philosophy of the son. 


* * 


Although the strictly autobiographical material 
in this book takes up only a small part of it, 
hardly a quarter, it gives a far vivider self- 
portrait than a much more elaborate volume 
would probably have done, and enables us to 
understand how Lord Geddes came to be such an 
influential figure among the men of our time. 

CHORLEY. 
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Thinking for Oneself 


“WHERE is a tendency among Rationalists as 

a body to assume that those who favour 

some religious taith in preterence to 

Kauonalism do not think for themselves. In the 

Nugust Literary Guide Mz. Parsons, in his enter- 
taming columns, refers to the efforts of the B.B.( 
to encourage into the told all who ure pre 

This policy seems to be 


one of * join us, at least it keeps you from them 


pared to be evangelized 


the “them’ being ali who show the slightest si 
The implication 
Past issues of the Guide have contained 


of thinking tor themselves.” 
obvious 
occasional ulferances to the same etiect, and | 
think 1S 
look into. for | feel that those who hold tha 


view (and | contess | was one of them unt 


matter which we would do well to 


recently) have not vot a satistactory measure 


the situation. Let me explain 


During the last few years we have learned « 
the departure from the Rationalist Movement of 
Mr. J. W. Poynter, Dr. Joad, and Mr. John 
Rowland for the Christian faith 
men have found that religious beliefs hold fe 
then attractions which cannot be equalled b 
Rationalism. They have accepted certain doctrines 
ind tenets because these appear to them to offer 
they, as individuals 


need, but nm would be naive to suppose they have 


These gentle 


points of guidance which 


icted without due thought 


In the 
crxumple (to take but one specitic case) of Si 
Arthur Conan Doyle who, born and educated in 
the Catholic Faith, broke with that Church soon 
ifter leaving Stonvhurst because he was unable to 
reconcile own those 

He, also, thought 
for himself, but his thinking carried him towards 
Rationalism and, later, into Spiritualism 


other direction we have the notable 


reasoned views) with 


imposed on him by authority 


In the held of brain research, where science and 
philosophy meet, we find that the late Sir Charles 
Sherrington (Hon. Associate of the R.P.A.) allied 
himself with the Miatermlists in 
separate existence of mind and 
nv to Mr. Jf 
March 20 
tion he had with Sherrington shortly before his 
death, the 
maternilistic aspects of our knowledge about the 
human brain as completely beside the point, and 
emphasized his belief in the dualistic nature of 
man It seems he had reverted to the ancient 
soulin-the-body theory which has comforted men 
for centuries Burt 


denying the 
Yet accord- 
¢cles, in a letter to the Livtener 
1952) in which he relates a conversa- 
certain) new 


physiologist regarded 


should we be justified in 


regarding this as evidence that Sherrington had 
given up thinking for himself? 

What, then, are we to make of these changing 
viewpoints?) Why does one man believe this. 
another that? Why does one person gravitate 
towards Atheism and another towards 
( hrisuanity? The answer is not that some think 

themselves while others like to have ther 
thinking done for them. We must go deeper than 
that, and I suggest that we examine the problem 
trom the biological angle. Man is an anima! 
organism, and certain biological principles appl) 
no less to him than to lower creatures. He must 
idapt himself to his environment, not only 
physically but also mentally. When he feels cold 
he puts on more clothes, takes exercise or hot 
drinks. His aim is to secure a sense of comfort. 
to maintain a state of equilibrium between him- 
self and his environment. So much is simply « 
natural reaction to external torces 

But man has a brain which ratses his perceptive 
powers far above the level enjoved by non-human 
creatures. Consequently the environment o! 
which man Is aware is vastly more extensive than 
that of lower organisms, since it includes his 


mental picture of life as a whole, of the universe. 


and of his place in it. A successful organism 1s 
one which ts suitably adjusted or adapted to al! 
the circumstances that surround it in its daily 
existence. Man strives to be successful both 
physically and mentally in his encounters with his 
environment, and his success can be measured 1n 
terms of his sense of happiness and ease 
Religious and irreligious beliefs are the means by 
which men and women try to adapt themselves 
psychologically to their personal awareness of the 
great world in which they live, of the larger 
mysteries of their being. These beliefs—cal! 
them philosophies, if you like—constitute an 
integral part of the human structural pattern in 
much the same sense that fins are integral parts 
of a fish, and feathers are of a bird. We see 
them as adaptive mechanisms which have 
emerged in the course of time from the develop- 
ing body and brain. As Dr. R. B. Cattell has said 
in his Psychology and the Religious Quest 
(Nelson; 1938): “ Christianity may not have much 
room for evolution, but evolution is quite 
prepared to find a place for Christianity.” 
However nonsensical the beliefs of others may 
seem to us Rationalists, we should bear in mind 
that we are all of us primarily concerned with 
living here and now, and with finding the most 
efficient means of doing so. If the means we 
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choose serve their purpose they are biologically 
useful and it is of little importance how the choice 
is made. Rationalists are Rationalists because 
they have chosen a particular way of thinking 
that they have found leads to mental ease and 
happiness. When, therefore, we hear that Mr. X 
or Miss Y has become a Catholic or a Methodist 
in preference to joining the R.P.A., we should not 
deplore his or her supposed thoughtlessness, but 
see the action for what I have suggested it 1s: 
an adaptive measure based on thoughtful reflection 
and suited to the individual concerned. 

From this it follows that toleration ought to be 
exercised to the full. Rationalism has the task ot 
defending the intellectual freedom the 
individual. Only when religious beliefs are so 
misused as to restrict liberties and destroy 
happiness should they be resisted and their evil 
consequences exposed. G. N. Ripiry. 


Should There Be 
Diseretion 


AS ordinary citizens we read that a man has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of a child. 
This man was found fit to plead; he is, therefore, 
not insane. Many people will entertain many 
kinds of feelings in this matter. The man 
murdered an innocent, unsuspecting child. He is 
inhuman, a brute. Get rid of him! Hang him! 
Forget him! Why not? 

On the other hand, is not there rather an un- 
comfortable feeling about all this? The fact that 
a man, breaking loose from usual control, at once 
seeks out a child and murders her suggests to the 
ordinary man that this man’s natural urges are in 
fact unnatural urges. Is it not possible for a man 
to have unnatural urges and yet not be insane? 
Many of us are sane, yet some have more pro- 
nounced urges than others. It does not matter 
inuch if these urges include a tendency to talk too 
much or too loud, to laugh too noisily, to indulge 
in horseplay, to fall for the charm of a diimond, 
as its mesmerism turns forcefully intd an urge to 
possess. Jn extremis any of these urges would 
land us within the clutch of the law. It is all a 
matter of degree. It is assumed that brain 
initiative is present. It is not assumed that brain 
initiative is absent and that the adult body is 
reacting to a subconscious urge which ts flouting 
the paramountcy of the brain. 

Urges may become surges and, once spent, may 
leave the body limp, the subconscious tension 
relaxed, a sort of climax exploded into calm. If 
the surge is towards homicide the person must be 


placed beyond access to his fellow man. But if by 
some misadventure this person evades his tsola- 
tion and he murders, should he fall within the 
confines of the common law? Society has 
sanctioned the law in the belief that by its 
application the lawless can be reformed and 
society protected from marauders. Society has 
sanctioned death by hanging as a punishment fo: 
murder with premeditation and full cognizance. 
Can such a punishment be applicable to 4 
murderer whose physical development has run 
bevond the control of his stunted brain? Is there 
not a case for disposal by quite different codes’ 
If Society demands the life of homicidal subjects 
who have lost control by the brain, or whose 
brain is twisted, where insanity is contested, should 
the method of death include any element of 
punishment, example, or fear? The death sen- 
tence for the crime of murder includes the element 
ot deterrent. Where brain initiative and control 
are absent any value of a deterrent is, obviously. 
lost. 

In these days of progressive science it 1s not 
difficult to foresee the time when the condition 
of persons suffering from the loss of brain initia- 
tive may be open to remedy by surgery, graft. 
shock, radio-activity, or other means. 

All this is not to say that there is absence of the 
deepest possible sympathy for those who have 
been so cruelly bereaved. But there seems to be 
a cise for Society to ponder whether it is still its 
wish that the punishment of hanging for murde: 
should apply to persons, though not insane, who 
are not in possession of brain initiative, but are 
subject to subconscious surges. If the answer is 
in the negative let the Honourable Judges be 
accorded discretion and relieved from the duty o! 
ordering death by hanging, a sentence that is now 
compulsory where murder has been proved. 


ANTHONY G. McCatr, O.B.F 
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Kthel Mannin and the 


In the report of the RPA. Conference, in our October 
uc, there is a reference in Hector Hawton’s address 
o well-known nam n the field of literature today, 
f converts to Roman Catholioism He mentions 
ung writers like Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh 
older writers lke Comptor 


ho were toned by 


Mackenzie, and popular ome! vriters like Ethel 
Mannine 
W have received a Manna 
1 she denn tha he ha the Roman 
Catholic Church or that she has nuion of domyg 
«. She expresses her sympathy with the work of th 
R.P.A., but she hope that an future none of its 
mbers of xecutives will mak Statements about 


consulting them first! 
We tender our apologies and regret to Ethel Mannin 
or any mis-sStalement regardiny | 
nversion may have caused her, and gladly publ 
requested, her denial and protest 
! am told that in the October issue of The Literary 
Gude my name is coupled with that of Compton 
Mackenzie as a convert to the Roman Catholic Church 
} am also told that Hector Hawton made a statement 


pie withou 


annovance the 


the same othe Conterenc Last 
Vurust 
do not know whether true about Compton 


Mackenzic, and | am not interested, but not only 
iave FE not joined the Church but am not in the least 
to Nor have 1 


mn ol doing 0 


ever had any thought or inten- 
the age of fifty-two expect 
o dic as have lived a@ State of scepticism as to 
he existence of any anthropomorphic deity (an idea | 
ind as repulsive as ito is absurd) or divine spirit ruling 
he universe So tar as bam concerned the purpose 
of lite is to hve, and PT see no necessity for attnibuung 
ny ‘meaning’ to life, and the idea of any survival 
personality after death FF find as repellent and absurd 
iny concepuion of a * Creator.’ 
bor sour information, and * to whom it may con 


ern” regard the Roman Church as the 
tothe Chrmsuan Church the turthest 
rom the simple and ino many ways admirable teach- 
of the founder of the Christian religion if 
deed, | ver existed: and | am not even convinced 
he )istor of Jesus, apart trom the Christian 
wth (which ha parallel Mithratsm 
assume these statements about my on 
ion’ have been made on the strength of my vel 
the Augustinian tule Late Have Loved [hee 
wugh why » to be assumed that an author ts to 
identitied wh the central character of a book | 
ily do not know! May not an author be objective 
reation sometimes’ Must everything be assumed 
be subjective? My last novel, Sundown the 


er, Which has an background have travelled 
) 


nsively Incdhady, shows a marked preoccupation 
vith Buddhism, but no one to date has essumed that 
t have jyorned the London Society of Buddhists \nd 


hould | write « novel in which the hero was a Mosicm 
I have travelled extensively in Pakistan and Morocco) 


one would assume had embraced Islam But 
how any u ving of the Catholic Church — of 
Cathohe theology and mentality, that is to sayv--and 
is immediately assumed one is headed tor Vatican 
City 
wrote thins * Catholic novel because | becank 
vicrested John Sullivan during one of my frequent 


AK Y GtLibt 


[9S2 


Roman Catholic Chureh 


periods of living in my cottege in the West of Ireland 
(my ancestral roots are there). I was intercsted in the 
fact that he not merely joined the Church at the age 
of forty (nothing very remarkable in that), but thar 
he became a novice in the Society of Jesus soon afte: 
n the Knowledge that it takes fourteen years to make 
1 Jesuit. It was my original intention to write a novel 
based on his life, which | considered psychologically 
ueresting, but first | thought I would tind out why 
i¢ was so deeply interested in Augustine of Hippo. 1 
then read a great deal of the writings of this astonishing 
man-—-three translations of his Contessicns and a great 
many of his letters, sermons, soliloquies, and several 
lives and decided that what wanted to write was 
i novel of a kind of modern Augustine of Hippo, who 
became a kind of Fr. Sullivan. I have read an enormous 
amount of Catholic writing, which | began) when 
writing my wrongly utled book Christianity or Chaos. 
(1 wanted to call it * Spiritual Renaissance,” but 1 
sounded too high-faluun’), and ft continued out ot 
interest and curiosity. LT understand Catholic mentality 
as a result of living so much in Ireland and as a result 
of many conversations with priests, some of whon 
| ‘contacted * when writing Late, others of whom | 
met merely as a result of living in a Catholic country 


1 admire a great deal in the Christian doctrine 
1 admire perhaps more in it than {| admire in othe: 
religions | have investigated, though I realize tha 


Buddhism contains a great deal of very similar doctrine 


and 600 years B.C. In my book Christianit 
or Chaos? | drew the pacitist-anarchist conclusion from 
Christian doctrine, which was the purpose and * plea 
message if vou like--of my book. If the West were 
truly Christtan—-in the terms of the Early Christians 
with all things in common, which is the only tuc 
Communism, bearing no relation to Stalinism—the 
world would be a happier and a safer place. But th. 
West will never be truly Christian so long as it is ted 
othe Church. | would like to see Cliristianity liberated 
from the Church nall its denominations. As I see 
ut, the Quakers, the Society of Friends, alone ofl 
organized Christianity anywhere approach the essential 
spirit of the teaching of Jesus. In the Catholic Church 
i is completely lost in dogma and ritual and outward 
show. | regard the Catholic Church as anti-life Gin is 
monstrous doctrines regarding marringe and birth- 
and its abominable catechism, in which 1 
detines killing in war as not murder), sunerstitious to 
a deeree, and a debasing of all that 
ind worthwhile in Christian doctrine 


cor 
is fine and good 


Ihe Commissioner of the Garda has recently pub- 
lished his report on crime in Eire in 1950. In this 
Catholic country of three million inhabitants there 
were 12,000 indictable crimes in that year, of which 
2.445 were with violence and 9,000 of dishonesty. The 
juvenile delinquents numbered 2,400, of whom only 
200 came from voor homes (income of £2 or less per 
week). The cause of crime is not considered to be 
widespread poverty; nor can Roman Catholicism be 
claimed as a remedy since nearly all the criminals were 
of this faith 


| 
| 


PARSONS’ 


Statesman, whom 1 have long 
supposed to be Kingsley Martin, the journal's 
Rationalist editor, recently commented on the L.C.C.’s 
vanning of the French film L’Auberge Rouge. The 
srounds given for its suppression are that “ the film as 
whole would be offensive to those of the Roman 
Cathohe faith in this country and that in’ particular 
certain scenes would cause grave offence.’ Oddly 
1ough, the film, which has a similar theme to that ot 
enic and Old Lace, and in which the splendid actor 
‘rnandel plays the part of a priest who brings the 
] justice, has been a great success in 
although religion is officially abhorred. 
-re 1s a great deal of Catholic influence. Of the ban- 
ning ** Critic” has this to say: “1 fear that the little 
group of Roman Catholics on the L.C.C. Public Con- 
rol Committee is using its power ol suppression in a 
characterisucally illiberal way.’ He instances the sur- 
prise of a Roman Catholic girl who has been educated 
a French convent that her English friends will not 
uble to see such an amusing tim. The girls of her 
eonvent were taken in special party to see it by the 
uns themselves 


e New 


Mr. Oliver Lytielton, the Secretary of State for the 
Colones, in a recent statement io the House of Com- 
mons on the Mau Mau disturbances in Kenya, suggested 
that one of the reasons for the outbreak of native 
violence in the colony is that tribal dances and other 
ecognized devices for letting off steam have been for- 
mdden by the missionaries as being incompatible with 
he Christian taith. This suppression has the 
cifect of giving an impetus to the secret societies, of 
which the Mau Mau is one of the more extremist. One 
“ppreciates that an African tribal dance might be, to say 
i¢ least, unrestrained and, greater crime, un-British 
ut what makes a danee un-Chrisuan? 


trom Japan comes news that the Christian authoriues 
here are seriously alarmed that the Government 1s 
encouraging the revival of State Shintoism, which 
embodies “the ceremonies and belicfs that have been 
developed with the worship of the Japanese indigenous 
deities.” At the same ume, the Wo ld Christian Digest 
eports that Mikasa, brother of the Emperor Hirohito 
vas become a member ol the Japanese Christian His 
orical Association, which collects and compiles research 
inaterial relating to the history of the Christian 
Churches in both Japan and the Western nations. Per- 
haps this study of Chrisuanity is leading the Japanese 
yack to their own faith 


\ correspondent in South Africa sends a newspape! 
report that a pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church 
has taken it upon himself to revise the Lord's Prayet 
ior the benefit of his native flock. The reason for his 
excursion into textual criuicism is very simple. Jesus 
was a White man, therelore his father, God, was a white 
man. Is it not improper, then, tor black children to 
supplicate a white man as ° Our Father’? The pastor 
has therefore instructed his native congregation to say 
n future, The Father 


a 


The Speech trom the Throne at the opening of the 
present session of Parliament indicated that a Bill will 


KRAKY 


PLEASURE 


be introduced to make certain changes within th 
tramework ot the Education Acts in the law affecting 
voluntary schools These changes will almost certainls 
give comfort to the Roman Catholics and should b& 
watched very carefully. 


— 


Just a year ago the House of Lords debated the cas 
for and against corporal punishment Recently thes 
returned to the subject, but despite a powerful plea by 
Lord Goddard tor restoration, the Government: 
happily think, reyweted the motion. In the opinior 
ot the Manchester Guardian the issue of peace or way 
might have brought more peers to the chamber than 
this debate. but 1 doubtlul it anything else would 
have done so And of all the peers present the Lord 
Chiet Justice might be expected to exert the greates 
influence because of his high judicial office, and his 
views on the efficacy of flogging are well) known 
Happily, however, as Lt have said, the motion was 
rejected. The emotional arguments were answered by 
the facts: corporal punishment has never proved 
effective as a deterrent: indeed the Home Office records 
proved that it tended to make the criminal sull more 
dangerous. Moreover, the provisions of the 1948 Ac: 
abohshing flogging have not yet been properly tested 
particularly in the field of corrective training and pre- 
ventive detention. One point made by Lord Goddard 
was that the increase in crime was on such a scale that 
it might put the whole machinery of the law out otf 
action. Judges were so tully occupied with criminal! 
trials that the arrears of civil business had risen to a 
disturbing level. Surely, however, the remedy ts to 
overhaul the machinery (increase the judiciary, for 
example) and not make its effectiveness dependent or 
flogging even supposing that it would achieve its aim 
An eye for an eye and a whip for a cosh is hardly 

tii maxim for a society with pretensions to civilization 


In an article which appeared recently in the Cathol 
Digest Thomas Merton, the Trappist author of Elected 
Silence and Seeds of Contemplation, makes a shrewd 
thrust at certain kinds of so-called Rationalists. He 
points out that some “ unbelievers ” reject the notion 
of taith not by reasoning but by an act of faith. Thus, 
on the subject of miracies, they reject Objective tesu- 
mony because they hold, a prieri, that miracles canno: 
happen, and they hold this as an article of faith! [tts 
just as rational, says Merton, to believe in miracles as 
it is to believe in penicillin. The average agnostic 
rejects the miracle on faith while the Church, if it does 
anything about it at all, investigates the facts to dis- 
cover Whether or not a miracle has taken place. Now 
I ask you: who is the more rational, the Church or 
the Rationalist who * cannot believe’? And since 
there are some so-called Rationalists who allow others 
to do their thinking for them, there is sufficient truth 
in what Merton says to make it worth considering 


Rationalists are often reminded by their fellows that 
accumulating the facts in the search for truth is only 
half the battle: they must draw the correct conclusions 
They will therefore welcome the guarded statement made 
recently by the Assistant Chief Constable of Notting- 
ham that when a lady car-driver puts out her right hand 
the only conclusion to be drawn 1S—her car window is 
open! D. K. H. Parsons 


HREATHIEANA 


Tht oid map-makers had a rule * Where nothing ts 
known, place Terrors.” Most of the bogies which have 
haunted the minds of men spring in this way from 

That is why the primary aim of Rationalism is to 
pread knowledge rather than to demolish demons 


hough spot of exorcism is still sometimes necessary 
Histonograuphers, however, go one better than Carto- 
pher They not only put myths in the vacant spaces 
of their time-maps, but also paste fables over explored 
regions” like Christ's Birthday on top of the Winter 
Sols 
Christians hav nauseating habit of cashing in on 
charity bur flood and tempest are ‘acts of God’ 
ano imsurance office sense. So are railway disasters, 
iPparently, to parsons lo them, deficiencies (human 
ind mechanical) in our safetv svstems have no relevance 
The horror is part of God's Great another Lerrot 
In Sroadeast on the Wealdstone 
catastroph one important Church Dignitary went 
beyond anything | have so far observed in this line 


Utterly unmindful of e:ther commonsense or plain 
humane tee he referred the relatives of the killed 


© Thornton Wilder's The B e of San Luts Rey 


That novel tells of five | te who were destroyed 
by the sudden collapse, in 1714. of a rope-bridge in 
Peru; and of how a lithe kindly priest, who thought 
t high time tor theology to tike its place among the 
exact sciences, tried to show that cach of these five 
vicums had achieved a certain pattern of divine fulfil- 


ment on death 
I tear ! most of the listening mourners Were too 
unned by sorrow to be critical ot the implication that 
he hundred victims at Wealdstone--old and voung, 


h pe seven vere all mpe tor the kindly arms of their 
Creator and Destroy 
tA 
1 should call no man really educated who was wiihout 
som: fistorical sense Lack of this may lead to 


awkward situations, That is what happened the other 
day in Jamaica Road, Rotherhithe, where bewildered 
passers-by stood and stared at what seemed to be a 
pair of shoes being hoisted to the tower of St. Crispin's 
with Christ Church 

It was a pair of shoes, copied trom old prints in 
Northampton Museum. They had been blessed by the 
Bishop of Southwark betore being elevated by the 
Master Cordwainer of his Guild in) honour of St 
Crospin, patron saint of shoemaker 


In the News Chronicle account ot these comical! pro 
ceedings there was a photograph of the Vicar holding 
the shoes. It was a pity that he and the Bishop had not 
realized that the curiously elongated pointed toes of 
these poulaines were phalhe symbols which caused 
storms of indignation when they became fashionable in 
medieval 


DrceEMBER 


In our issue for January last we referred to the 
need for donations to our Sustentation Fand, 
reminding readers that a serious position would 
arise unless they could support the journal 
financially in far greater numbers. 

As will be seen from the list of recent donation- 
given below, the total subseribed by readers thi- 
year has amounted to only C175 19s. 8d. It i. 
estimated that after the publication ef the present 
issue the deficit fer 1952 will amount to approxi- 
mately (450. This is therefore an urgent and 
serious question, and we appeal to all those who can 
help to send their donations at an early date so that 
we may be able to decide what measures are 
necessary to balance our budget for the year 1953. 
We hope that sufficient money will be forthcoming 
to avoid reducing the size of the journal to eight 
pages without a cover. 


FREDERICK WATTS, Editor, 


Notes and News 


[Ht second number of the Indian Rationalist attack 
Mheosophy, lamenting particularly its irruption unde: 
the guidance of Annie Besant into politics, for it is 
religion in politics which is so disastrous in modern 
India. After articles by Dr. Karve on “ Religion a, 
a Prejudice “ and Dr. da Silva on “ Magic ” there 
are illuminating notes on Casteism and on receni 
rival prayers for rain in Madras State. Editor Rama 
nathan is doing good work--more power to his elbow ! 


A member of the R-P.A_ living in Cottesloe, Western 
Australia, sends us a cutung of a short letter wh 
he contributed to a local evening paper, The Da 
Vews. The letter bears the title ‘ Biblical Preceder: 
nd reads as follows: 
The Anglican Archdeacon ot Perth is reported to 
have said on artificial insemination: “ There is 
something revolting about the idea of a man being 
the father of a couple of hundred children.” This 
seems to disparage certain famous Biblical characters, 
two of whom, for instance, would have had no 
difficulty in achieving the double century. I rete: 
to Methuselah and Solomon on, respectively, a Ume 
nd wife basis. Leon Cox, Cottesloe. 
We congratulate Mr. Cox mn getting past the editoi 


with this one! 


Ihe Secretary of the Anu-Vaccination League is Miss 
L. Loat, and we regret that through a printer’s erro: 
er Name was misspelt boa he COrresponden: 
olumns of our November issue 


Jur Sustentation Fund 


Donations ! October 1 to Cxtober 31, 1962: 
t Prater Crossiey, Martin. 

Lewis, Mrs N. F. Sayers. Mrs. FE. M. Smith. &s. 64.—D 1 
tones 7s. 6d Frank Curtis, Dr. A. W. Lennon 
| J. Fisher. B. Hoey. H. A. Lett, H. P. Rams 
Friend 2s 1}. Burgess 

Tor since Januars £378 195. 8d 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN UNCONVINCING CONVERT 
THe FRUIT IN THE SEED. By Margaret Leigh. Phanix 

House. 128 pp. 9s. 6d. 

One of the most disturbing phenomena of our era is 
the steady stream of intellectual converts to Roman 
Catholicism. The enormous dilemmas of present-day 
society seem to be proving too much for any but the 
most courageous sp-rits to face. 

A recent and very astonishing defection is that of 
Miss Margaret Leigh, a remarkable woman who made 
her name in the literary world with a book, Highland 
Homespun, in which she described in vivid and moving 
language the sausfacuions that she found in a self- 
chosen life of hard work and seclusion on a remote 
Scotush farm. After a conventional academic up- 
bringing in Oxford, and after being herself a classical 
don tor several years, Miss Leigh became so weary 
of the aruficialities of university life that she volun- 
tarily renounced it all and went farming under almost 
incredibly hard conditions. The result was a book that 
a well-known critic has described as one of the best 
farming books of the century, and this was followed 
by other similarly outstanding chronicles. Miss Leigh 
wrote beautifully, and with such entirely sane conviction 
that her subsequent conversion and utter renunciation 
of all that she previously held to be the essence of life 
cannot fail to come as a shock to her readers. One 
can only assume that a part of her nature was left 
seriously unsausfied all the while, and in retrospect her 
voluntary exile must appear as a kind of escapism- 
escape. from responsibility, perhaps, for she is plainly 
an egocentric personality. 

The present volume, as described by Miss Leigh 
herself, portrays her life as “a long, bitter, and un- 
availing struggle against the love of God.” As she 
looks back on her life, she now sees the guiding hand 
of God everywhere, that strange deity whom she likens 
at one time to a cat watching at a mouse-hole, and at 
another to a famished wolf-pack waiting to devour an 
unlucky sledge-load of people. After passing through 
various Phases, :ncluding one of mild agnostic'sm in 
which even the undogmatic brand of Christianity prac- 
used by the Quakers imposed on her more than she 
could believe, Miss Leigh has turned right round and 
adopted the unnatural, dreary existence of a Carmelite 
nun. According to her own account, what finally 
decided her was Pascal's famous Wager (that coldly 
calculating plea for “* being on the safe side “!), and, 
throughout the book, what most strikes the present 
reviewer 1s the wholly unconvincing nature of her con- 
version. When an old Highland peasant woman 
congratulated her on getting safely on board the barque 
of Saint Peter, she tells us that she privately hoped 
the old tub would not go down under her, but that 
she thought in any case it was better to sink with it 
than to be saved with the rats! In a similarly pert 
and jaunty way she tells us how she replied to the 
eniticism that Catholicism affects one’s private life by 
saying that she had delayed her conversion till divorce 
and birth-control had become academic questions, and 
nothing remained but euthanasia and cremation, These 
and other remarks suggest unsureness of mind; the 
whole thing is so purely intellectual and devoid of 
the usual emotionalism that one wonders whether it is 
tinal. 

Some revelations of a love-affair that failed are of 
interest to read, but im questionable taste: so are her 


typically silly-clever disparaging remarks about some 
first-rate Rationalist friends of hers. Altogether, the 
book forms a deplorable pendant to her previous pro- 
ductions, and is only worth reading as a psycholog.cal 
self-portrait. EveLyN BreiCHAMBERS 


DOES THE COSMOS REVEAL GOD? 


MODERN COSMOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF Gov 
By E. A. Milne. Oxford University Press. 160 pp 
Index. 

ihis book consists of the ten lectures which the author 

should have given at the University of Birmingham in 

the autumn and winter of 1980-1 on the Edward 

Cadbury Foundation. Unfortunately he died suddenly 
Hublin, in September 19S0, and Dr. G. J. Whitrow 

undertook the editing cf the manuscript, which he has 

iligred shgitly in some places to clanfy the meaning 

Ihe book may therefore be regarded as essenually 

expressing Milne’s views on modern cosmology and. its 

bearing on the idea of God. It may be remarked that 
throughout the greater portion of the book—actually 
until the last chapter—there is nothing exclusively 

Christian in many of the views, which could be held 

by Deists, Unitarians, Mohammedans, or adherents ot 

various other religions. Towards the end of the 
last chapter, however, definite Christian views arc 
advocated. We shall refer to these later. 

Miine’s main thesis is that God has formed the 
visible universe, which bears the mark of a created 
ticle, and that He has also creaied laws of nature 
Are these the arbitrary fiat of omnipotence, or ts God 
Himself limited by the very nature ot the laws ol 
nature? Many years ego Ernst Mach advocated the 
view that the laws of nature are a consequence of the 
structure of the material universe, and this is the view 
held also by Milne. They are not special ad hor 
creations, and according to Milne this view “ makes 
the physical universe more worthy of our wonder, and 
its Creator more worthy of our worship, than if we 
regarded the universe as an amorphous structuie on 
which ‘independent laws of nature” were set to work 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Omuipotence riselt 
could not assign an absolute value to the linear 
momentum generated in the act of creauion 

Ihe rauonality of the universe is, for Milne, evidenc. 
that it was created by a rauonal creator, and trom the 
study of some of our own rational thought-processes 
which inform us of the limitations placed on naturn 
oats to be rational, we can know something about 
the rules that it obeys. The hypothesis of Bondi and 
Gold on continuous creation of matter is irrational 
“because it requires the specificauon of a rate of 
creation of matter per unit volume of space.’ Accord 
ing to Milne, no reason can be given for the choice ot 
God of any particular value of this quantity, but ot 
the other hand, his own hypothesis that the universe 
Was created as a point-singularity is not open to suct 
an objection, Obviously much depends on the detin, 
tion of “rational,” and on p. 155 Milne gives 
detiniuon of a rational universe as follows: “ We say 
that the universe is rational when laws of nature 
predicted a priori, are found observationally and exper- 
mentally to be obeyed in nature."” Some may conside: 
that the definition is rather arbitrary, but it is largely 
the outcome of Milne’s view that the man of science 
glories in what he aims at eliminatine—reliance op 
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»bservalion In other his aim its to make 
crence less empirical and more deductive. Presumably 
science includes biology, and we must seriously 
7 How far can the deductive method be applied 
o biology? 

Milne obviously toresaw some difficulties her 
because on p. 133 he admits that he has not excluded 
he possibility of divine interference in the details of 
nological evolution. But if such arbitrary interference 

once admitted, what becomes of the deductive 
method so highly extolled by Milne, and how are we to 
reconcile such interference with the view 1! he laws 
of nature are a consequence of the structure of the 
material universe? To the reviewer all this seems 
perilously close to a flagrant contradiction of the detini 
on of a rational universe. Indeed, it may be necessary 
o adopt ditlerent definitions for “ rational cording 
to the particular science under consideration. lt need 
carcely be pointed out that the biological w« las 
ippeared to some philosophers and men of sciet 
utterly iwrational though this word might 
different connotation trom that accepted by Muiin 

Limits of space prevent anything more than a passing 
reference to the two scales of time introduced by 
Milne in chapter vi, “ Dynamics and the Scale of 
Iime,”’ which readers interested in the subject should 
tudy In some respects this theory appears plausible 
iy particular regarding certain features of the spiral 
nebule and also in the secular increase tn the constant 
of gravitation and angular momentum in the f-dynamics 
(the r-scale is the scale of time used in physics). Pend- 
ing further investigations we do not know what scale of 
ume is used in estimating the age of the universe, so 
that we cannot say exactly what we mean by quoting 
: figure for its age. Of course. not all cosmologists 
rceept these two scales of time, though, as already 
pointed out, they assist in explaining some phenomena 
put other equally cogent 
tions can be given 

In the last chapter 
dynamics, Evolution 


though tentative plana 


‘The Second Law of Ihermo- 
Milne considers the intinity of 


the galaxies as un infinite number of scenes of exper- 


ment mn biological evolution. He is perplexed by the 
difficulty felt by many Christians in connection with 
he infinite number of planets that may have cvolved 
rom the infinite mass brought into existence at the 
poch f=o0, the epoch of creation. He asks the 
question whether the Incarnation was a unique event 
on the Barth or has it been re-enacted on cach of a 
countless number of planets. Favouring the tormer 
view, he suggests that the radiations apparently 
emanating in regions of the Milky Wav may be signals 
from intelligent beings on far-away planets. «lt will 
be interesting to know the verdict of the Jodrell Bank 
Expermmental Station on this suggestion.) Possibly 
most theologians will remain silent about the additional 
view, he suggests that the radiations apparently 
Incarnation to these distant planets, and so the 
re-enactment of the tragedy of the Crucifixion on othe: 
planets would be unnecessary 

Although the book would have lost nothing if these 
speculations in the last chapter had been omitted, the 
work on the whole will be read by many with great 
nterest Emanating trom brilliant) mathematical 
physicist, « is worthy of serious study, even if i is 
impossible to accept all the conclusions. Prof. Milne 
has approached some of the most profound problems 
of cosmology in the spirit which we should expect from 
one with his religious outlook—-the spirit of humility, 
awe, and reverence. Time may vindicate some of his 
views Davinson 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
EVERYTHING Has a History. By J. B.S. Haldane 

George Allen & Unwin, 292 pp. 16s. 

The appearance of any new book by J. B. S. Haldane 
is a matter of interest for all who admire depth ot 
knowledge coupled with a happy knack of expression 
and, of course, a freedom from the tiresome paths ot 
convention, They are seldom disappointed and they 
will not be here, though most, if not all, of what is 
now printed has already appeared in less convenien: 
form in daily newspapers and magazines. Those who 
have sampled some of the essays before are not likely 
to have seen them all, and the reprint here in a hand- 
some and well-produced volume allows the individual 
contributions to be seen in true perspective. 

fhe volume might well be described as a mixed 
grill, the various essays providing a well-assorted series 
of informative and sometimes provocative pieces, and 
the grill being Mr. C. S. Lewis. In all there are sixty- 
six short essays, admirably adapted to those who need 
difficult things explained in simple terms without 
danger of contusion. The range includes the geological! 
history of England, various other geological, astro- 
nomical, and climatic topics, an outline of zoology 
(admirably done in about forty pages), some chapters 
on the behaviour of birds and bees, a few thoughts 
on evolution, and a most useful series of six lecturettes 
on great men, especially mathematicians. In addition 
to the much-needed comments on some of Mr. C. S 
Lewis's writings, there is the concluding essay on 
human evolution, past and present. This last was 
originally presented to an important meeting in 
Princeton University and is not perhaps very easily 
obtainable for the ordinary reader, though it has been 
published among the results of that conference. 

The book is admirably adapted for the serious reade: 
or the casual taster. Both will find much to interes: 
them and a= great many stimulating observations 
Everything has indeed a history; and it was the duchess 
in Alice in Wonderland who pointed out that “ every- 
thing has a moral if only you can find it.” Not all 
his readers will agree with the morals that Prot 
Haldane finds, but that will not spoil their enjoyment 
of his book FE. Swinton 


HINDU MYSTICISM 
Ski AUROBINDO AND THE SOUL Quest oF Man; THRE 

Steps TO KNOWLEDGE, A Study of Chapters I to XII 

of Sri Aurobindo’s The Life Divine. By Nathaniel 

Pearson. George Allen & Unwin. 127 pp. 10s. 6d 
This book expounds part of Sri Aurobindo’s work The 
Life Divine. The philosophy set forth is that of so 
many Hindu mystics. Man's essence ts identical with 
God, whose existence alone is real and permanent. The 
world of space-time is a finite illusion, which veils the 
infinite and is subject to perpetual change. Through 
life after life the various modes of transitory being. 
ascending from the unconscious to the conscious and 
the self-conscious, at last lose all their finite limitations 
in the unutterable bliss of the Absolute. Foretastes of 
that bliss are even now possible for the disciplined 
saint, who combines ascetic practice with mystical 
contemplation. 

Mr. Pearson, explaining the thought of Sri Aurobindo, 
tells us that “ all religion ‘’—-Christianity is included- 
“as we know it today has now come to be a cramping 
factor in man’s wider enlargement.” Science cannot 
fill the breach, for, though it has * laid the foundations 
of a more expansive knowledge.” it * has now found 
that it is itself limited in its power and scope to provide 
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the wherewithal for a higher advancement.” Science 
has, of course. us limitations, and true scientists have 
always recognized them. But science has already done 
much to make this planet a better dwelling-piace for 
man. Is not this an “advancement “? Hf it has failed 
completely to pacify our minds and yield the mental 
consolation that some have expected of it, is science to 
blame and can religion do what science fails to do”? 

Hindus are old experimenters in cultivating various 
states of consciousness; we ure less interested in ihe 
inner life than a very large number of persons in the 
great sub-continent of India. But applied psychology 
needs the technique of Western science, though we may 
have something to learn from the Hindus. Mystics 
think they have the key to reality, but the mystic’s 
interpretation of his experiences varies with the mystic’s 
creed. The sense of unity with the non-self and ecstatic 
jOyY are not the mystic’s preserve, though he may have 
felt for longer periods, and more intensely, what is 
more fleeting and weaker in others. But can any of 
these experiences really unveil the Absolute or dissolve 
individuality apd bodily limitations? We have only the 
mystic’s personal assurance that this is so. 

A.D. 


Short Notices 


fue Cirizen Decipes. By Ralph Barton Perry 

Indiana University Press. 237 pp. $3. 

The author is an American philosopher of distinction, 
a professor at Harvard, who has also taught at 
Glasgow. This book, essentially for the Americans, 
endeavours to induce the “man in the street” to 
think hard, connectedly, and clearly on all the prob- 
lems a citizen with a vote can be called on to face. 
such as War, Foreign Policy, Civic Morals. It is a 
book every “littl man” should read, mark, and 
inwardly digest, for it is an application of rationalism 
to citizenship. There is much I should like to quote, 
such as “*A major enemy of freedom is the pressure 
of mass opinion and sentiment, . . . The development 
of mass communication and the failure of education 
expose the mind of thinking citizens to  well-nigh 
overwhelming force.” Or * Freedom is a lesson that 
an be taught in every class-room.” 

There is also matter with which some will disagree: 
this should be expected, for rationalism is a method, 
a tool which produces results according to the skill of 
the workman and the angle of his attack. 


THe Hispert Journat, October, 1952. Edited by 
{.. A. Garrard. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Ihe present number opens with an article by the Rev. 
Canon L. J. Collins on * The Creeds.”’ Canon Collins’s 
thesis is that the creeds are merely symbolic of the 
Christian mystery.” They must not be taken 
literally. They need to be “ re-interpreted daily ” as 
man’s knowledge of the universe increases. ‘* The 
descent of Jesus into hell, his ascension into heaven 
ind his sitting on the right hand of God, -he Virgin 
Birth and the resurrection of the body are clauses 
which do more than strain the credulity of modern 
man: they positively offend his sense of decency,” 
and “if they are to convey the meaning they were 
originally intended to enshrine they need drastic 
reinterpretation.” Canon Collins therefore holds that 
the creeds ** must never be used as tests of a man’s 
right to call himself a Christian or to be a member 
of the Church.” What, then, are the tests to be 
applied? To certain sophisticated theological minds 
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this theory of the creeds may seem a satisfactory 
method of resolving the intellectual difficulties of the 
Christian religion, but for ordinary people, with no 
theological axe to grind, to say that such clauses as 
the descent of Jesus into hell and his ascension tnty 
heaven and sitting on the right hand of God, as well 
as the Virgin Birth and the resurrection of the body. 
* positively offend man’s sense of decency ™ is to say 
they are not true; and if none of them its true, what 
becomes of traditional Christianity? 

There is much else in the October Hibbert that is 
of interest to Rationalists, including an article by 
Dr. C. E. M. Joad, who 's now a devout Christian 
with a keen sense of his moral imperfection, on 
* Thinking about Immortality.’ There is also an 
excellent article by Maurice Cranston on the so-called 
Freewill problem 


New Licht ON Survivat. By Roy 
Rider. 328 pp.; 1 Plate. 21s. 
In this fairly long book the author tells the story of 
his happy companionship with his wife Betty, who died 
after only a few years of marriage, by the means ot 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, automatic writing, direct 
voice, and materialization. After the personal narra- 
tive, he seeks to show how the findings of modern 
science support rather than discount the possibility 
of communication with the dead. What is a Rationalist 
to make of it all? Brusque dismissal of the book 
and its thesis is too easy. It is of course true that so 
litthe is known of the scope and reach of the human 
mind that judgment of any kind will tend to be pre- 
carious in the extreme, Until much more knowledge 
in this field is obtained and accepted as valid, onc 
either takes such books or one leaves them; either 
course can be supported with numerous good reasons 


Dixon-Smith 


MANKIND 1S One, Selected articles from the Anarchist 
weekly Freedom, Vol. 1, 1951. Freedom Press 
xv + 230 pp. 7s. 

We have often thought we should like to be a ghost and 

survey mankind in complete detachment. Next besi 

is to be an Anarchist and cry, A plague on ALL their 
houses. There is, too, a fine variety of anarchism to 
choose from. Hence in this reprint of articles from 
the Anarchist weekly there is criticism and variety 

variety even in typography. Some of the articles are 
signed, e.g., those by Dr. Read; but most cast a veil 
of anonymity over their authors. We liked the elegy on 

Kropotkin, and would have had more poetry of tha: 

standard. We liked to learn how wrong nearly everyone 

is, both East and West, and Churchill and Attlee, and 

Franco and Tito and Joe and Harry, and to come 

across Common Sense words by Thomas Paine (whom 

his enemies termed Tom); but we do not approve of 

strikes, perhaps because no one would mind if we did 


RADHAKRISHNAN: An Anthology. Edited by A. N 
Marlow. Allen & Unwin, 148 pp. 9s. 6d. 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan is doctor honoris caus« 
of many universities, Professor of Eastern Religions at 
Oxford for thirteen years to 1949, and since then Indian 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. This indicates the 
very high repute in which he stands as an intellectual 
and as a public servant. His main work has been the 
interpretation of Indian philosophy. 
The aim of this Anthology is to present to those who 
have not the leisure to study his writings in full the 
essentials of Radhakrishnan’s work, in narticular his 
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prodamation of a universal religion of the spirn 
deriving from within and working outwardly through 
all a man’s relations with external nature 

Many of the extracts are exposition and commentary, 
and it is not always easy to decide which is Radha- 
krishnan’s own philosophy. Whatever he vouched he 
infused with his own wide and profound l.arning 


Nevertheless to the poor materialist mind of your’ 


reviewer there remains much in this anthology that ts 
just verbal intoxication, a delirtum of spinning abstrac- 
non, beyond the horizon of human thougin:, illusion 

Readers who like to ponder over paragraphs will tind 
thought-provoking matter in the extracts from The 
Religion We Need and trom An Idealist View of Lile 
2.g., “ To deny him [man] hope is to take away his 
ntierest in iit Religions exploit this need 


Tne OF Lire. By Arthur Robson, 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
India. vii+296 pp., including pp. Index. No 
price indicated. 

It is certain that Annie Besant would have approved 

of this book, which might well be sub-tthd “A 

Primer of Mysticism,” for this indeed it is. As such, 

iu has a use not perhaps envisaged by the industrious 

author—namely, a guide to one more philosophical 
system, a fairly detailed outline which is of use to 
those who are anxious to know something of con- 
temporary occultism in its theosophic context. A briet 
note is hardly the place in which to attack an author 
whose views are not shared by the present writer; in 
any case, he does not ask for agreement, He is con- 
vinced, and ts content that truth as he sees ut should 
speak for itself. This 1s partly what makes his book 
SO interesting 


THe CHURCH IN THE New Sociat Orper. By Emil 
Brunner. S.C.M. Press. 22 pp. 3s. 6d. 

This is a lecture which Prof. Brunner delivered to the 
National Congress of the Free Church Federal Council 
at Cardiff this year. It is valuable for the light it 
throws on an important trend in Protestant theology 
Dr. Brunner criticizes both Existentialism and Com- 
munism but pays them the compliment that they see 
the essential problem, We need a person ilistic com- 
munism and a sacramental existentialism,” he writes 
This seems to amount to saying that the prime task 
of the Church is to save souls, not mend bodies. 
Welfare schemes and collectivization have hindered 
the Church because many people have come to think 
that a Saviour God is unnecessary they are already 
saved from the worst evils, It was a dangerous error 
tor Churchmen to suppose that the Kingdom of God 
was a new social order which man can and must create 
We can be grateful to Dr. Brunner for his candour. 


Man, Creator or Destroyer, By G. M. Stratton 
filen Unwin, xX 170 pp. 16s. 
The common cry of the ecclesiastic is that man is by 
nature a destroyer and the more he knows the greater 
the destrucuon Therefore, declares the prelate, turn 
o the Church to be saved. Mr. Stratton, Professor 
of Psychology at California University, sees men as 
the great creators. ‘“* Liberty has been won,” he cries. 
*“Men in millions have set themselves to do more 
valued things.” If the immense increase of know- 
jeadge, commonly termed science, has vastly augmented 
man's powers of destruction, it has also multiplied a 
thousandfold his creative capability. Man owes an 
immense debt to individuals who produce new things, 
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new techniques, and new ways of hiving. Apart from 
two or three brief scattered paragraphs on the value ot 
religion, in especial of Chrisuanity, in urging men to 
seek perfection, Prot. Stratton’s theme is humanist: 
Each man must work for mankind, here and now 
Hence let us educate tor creation, beginning with the 
young! Our eflort must be, not so much to produce 
with infinite pains rare substances of almost unbeliev- 
able potencies, but to mould and perfect man himself 
that will be worth the greatest pains of which we are 
capable. 
UNDERGROUND: THe STORY OF A PEOPLE. By Josuph 
Tenenbaum. Philosophical Library. 522 pp. $4.50 
The author, a leading American Jewish doctor o} 
Polish origin, learned, on the spot, of the horrors of 
Hitler's allempt to exterminate the Polish Jews. In this 
book he tells the turrible story with a vivid pen. He 
found, moreover, that the massacres did not finish 
with the German defeat. Disillusioned with the evasions 
of the secular authorities, he turned for help to the 
Church, to Cardinal Hlond, who, however, “ failed 
to see the justice and urgency of the plea,”’ and the 
Jewish exodus from Poland, few though they were to 
go, became a stampede, which has never stopped. 


CuRsSts AND Kisses. Biographical Symposium 
Converning a Modern Propixt. Published by W 
Margrie. 40 pp. 5s. 

Ihe Prophet of Peckham, with a turn for alliteration 
and antithesis, here publishes a selection of references 
to himself by writers of dissimilar renown. He is now 
seventy-five years of age: his mental vigour and vivacity 
are undiminished; but the Welfare State has no pension 
for him. Nevertheless he has founded a New Race. 


By R. H. Tawney, “Fourth revised edition, 

with a new chapter. Allen & Unwin, 285 pp. 15s 
These are the Halley Stewart lectures of 1929, revised 
up to date and with a seventh chipter, Epilogue 
1938-S1, added. Laski, writing of the first edition, 
praised the incisiveness, wealth of knowledge, and 
brilliant style shown in this analysis of the central 
problem of our age. We can on!y add that the sus- 
tained irony acclaimed by Laski descends occasionally 
to a smoke-screen of vituperation. The new chapter 
reviews developments in the U.K. with comparisons 
drawn mostly from the U.S.A. and a littl .from the 
U.S.S.R. As for Asia, Africa, and S. America, they do 
not exist; The factor of increasing population does not 
enter into Prof, Tawney’s purview. 


THe ANGLO-Sovier Journai, Autumn, 1952. Edited 
by Andrew Rothstein, M.A. S.C.R., 14 Kensington 
Square, London, W.&. 2s. 6d. 

The autumn number of this journal, which is the organ 

of the Socie'y for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R.. 

includes the following contributions which will be of 
interest to Rationalists: ** The Origin of the Earth: 

Recent Hypotheses (O. Schmidt); Archeological 

Organization in the U.S.S.R.” (V. Gordon Childe); and 

a symposium in commemoration of the 1,000th 

anniversary of the birth of Avicenna, the remarkably 

versatile and brilliant scholar of the Middle Ages. Also 
of interest are three writers’ Delegation Reports of 
their recent visit to Russia as guests of the Union of 

Soviet Writers. The picture of life behind the “ iron 

curtain " presented in these Reports contrasts strangely 

with the popular impression of Russia and Russian 
conditions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RATIONALISM AND ROYALTY 
\s I am accused by Mr. W. Brooke of doing harm 
co the Rationalist cause, may I be allowed space for 
a reply to his letter and the others printed in the 
October Guide? 

I do not happen to be a Communist, nor can | 
find anything in my previous letter to justify a charge 
of spreading Communist propaganda. Mr, Brooke 
evidendy scents Communism in my dislike of our 
present form of monarchical government, but surely 
this is absurd. Our friends in the U.S.A. seem to 
have no use for a monarch of any description, yet 
they are actually fighting Communism. 1! am not 
irguing for a republic as against a monarchy and can 
well envisage a king (or queen) whose appointment, 
status, and duties would be free from superstitious and 
other objectionable elements. Nor would I wish the 
abolition of pageantry, whatever its origin. On the 
contrary I am all in favour of it, and share in the 
popular enjoyment of such spectacles as the Lord 
Mayor's Show 

Incidentally, 1 would assure Mr. Spalding that I 
use the expression * good-bye,’ and name the days of 
the week quite freely, without worrying at all about 
the origin of the words. I do, however, attach some 
importance to those vestiges of king-worship which 
sull survive in the Coronation Service and at certain 
Court ceremonies. These display the monarch to the 
people as a semi-deity to whom they must pay homage 

a word which has worship for one of its meanings. 
Our love and reverence are demanded for the Lord's 
Anointed, Defender of the Faith. Prayers are made 
o him. Praise, often amounting to fulsome adulation, 
is lavished upon him, and anything like criticism is 
treated as blasohemy, for the devotees of ** royalism ” 
iré as impervious to reason as any religious fanatic. 
Surely love for, and loyalty to, one’s country are nor 
dependent upon conformity with all this nonsense, 

1 still feel that an institution so deeply tainted with 
superstition and so thoroughly irrational in other 
respects should not be officially countenanced at 
R.P.A. functions, even to the extent of toasting the 
occupant of the Throne, to whom, I need scarcely 
idd, no personal disrespect is intended in anything 
have said. A. C. Tayior, 

Shenfield, Essex 


| am disappointed in Mr. Brooke if, as I presume. 


he is a member of the R.P.A. In the present state 
of social hysteria anent Communism, had my letter 
‘published in the September Guide) been intended for 
the popular Press | would certainly have deemed it 
politic, in order to escape the imputation of bias, 
explicitly to dissociate myself from the Communist 
Party. Since, however, the letter was submitted to a 
publication most of whose readers | imagine are at 
least Rationalist in spirit if not actually in name, 1 
thought that any such disavowal on my part, being 
in fact irrelevant, would be unnecessary. I see, alas!, 
that I was mistaken, for the sapient Mr. Brooke’ sees 
in my anti-royalist sentiments the insidious influence 
of the Kremlin. Now what would Mr. Brooke think 
if, for instance, I were to discern behind ‘his passionate 
pro-royalist pleas nothing more than a wistful yearn- 
ng for a nice littk knighthood? 

For Mr. Taylor, whose letter closely agreeing with 
my own appeared coincidentally in the same _ issue, 


i cannot speak, since I do not know him. On the 
other hand, | count among my friends and associates 
many Rationalists (and non-Rationalists for that 
matter) who hold similar views about the monarchy, 
although only a few of them are in fact Communists. 
Most of us hold too that organized religion is “ the 
opium of the people "another Marxist doctrine 
which similarly does not necessarily brand its holder. 

The fact is that such views are valid for non- 
Communists and Communists alike. What is at fault 
is Mr. Brooke’s reasoning. Elementary treatises on 
logic make the position very clear. First, in order 
to keep blood pressure normal, they employ emotion- 
ally :nnocuous subjects. Thus the relevant fallacy 
proceeds somewhat as follows :— 

(1) Because a dog is a mammal, 

(2) And a cat is a mammal, 

(3) Therefore a dog is a cat. 
Now if Mr. Brooke will be good enough to substitute 
for the word “dog” the word Rationalist,’’ for 
Communist,” and for mammal” “ anti- 
royalist,” he will, 1 trust, understand that my income 
is not necessarily paid in roubles. 

As for his opinions as such, though mistaken and 
rather immature, I have no doubt they are sincere, 
and, with Voltaire, would fight to the death for his 
right to hold them. Similarly with regard to the 
views of Messrs. Hawkes and Spalding, although the 
former would do well to note that loyalty to one’s 
country is not an instinct, strong or otherwise, but 
a sentiment. This, | would assure him, is not just 
tiresome cavilling, since instincts are innate, while 
sentiments are socially acquired; and this is a very 
important difference. D. H. H. Martin. 

Epsom, Surrey. 


Mr. Rynp’s article on the above subject in the 
November Guide prompts me to protest that Thomas 
Paine’s scathing denunciation of monarchy was strictly 
rational. 

Unlike Mr. Rynd, I know of no aspects of monarchy 
that are neutral in regard to their philosophical or 
rational implications. If he means that the increasing 
circumscription of monarchy’s powers in this country 
that has been enforced since the early part of the nine- 
teenth century has made it more tolerable, it is still 
irrational. Until a combination of high intellect, 
energy, and common sense can be made heritable, 
monarchy cannot look for support in Rationalism, 

In his final paragraph Mr. Rynd pleads for toleration 
of customs which he glosses as “ conventions not 
intrinsically irrational ** (whatever that may mean) that 
have served their turn, on the grounds that we might 
well go further and fare worse. But this attitude of 
mind, if general, would confound or stultify all attempts 
at progress. J. RIcn. 

London, W.1. 


NEIGHBOURS AND— ENEMIES 

WITH reference to Mr. Corrick’s letter in the October 
Literary Guide, 1 don’t think even the most icono- 
clastic of the Higher ,Critics would dare to say that 
Leviticus was post-Christian, either in its present or 
in any other form, That its authorship is non-Mosaic 
is quite possible; that it is post-exilian is highly 
probable. Most critics consider that it was composed, 
or at any rate edited, by Ezra in 444 B.c. But post- 
Christian ! 

1 think Mr. Corrick and I are speaking of two 
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diticrent things when he accuses me of ignoring the 
context with reference to the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan 1 am speaking of the ethical conduct 
involved in the very admirable precept of loving the 
stranger, which certainly antedated Jesus. He retorts 
with the story of the Roman centurion, commended 
by Jesus because he had faith in him-——Jesus. One 
cannot argue about faith; one has it or one has i 
not There was no question of “loving” the 
centurion, nor could there be any of protecting ~ 
him as an alien, for that had already been provided 
tor in Deut. xxvu, 19: “ Cursed be the man who 
perverteth the justice of the stranger.” 

Finally, | cannot see where Mr. Corrick reads in 
the Universalism of tsaiah that the prophet com- 
mends Assyria and Egypt because they had become 
allies of Israel Ihere is no question of alliance in 

text They are commended because Isacah fore- 

the time will come when communication between 
the two countries will be free, presumably through 
he territory of Israel, and the two shall have adopted 
the worship of the God of Isracl When there is a 
question of an alliance, the Biblical writer does not 
dsgutse his ideas or beat round the bush, When the 
kings of Syria and of the northern kingdom of Israel 
threatened to attack Ahaz, the king of Judah, the 
latter appealed to Assyria (ol all people!) to help 
him beat them otf, and paid Assyria a huge sum for 
miltary help which was given him and which proved 
quite effective in beating off his opponents 

Part L. pt Sousa 


THE sUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST”™ 
Hi. D. Howarp, in your November issue, feels mss 
the full impheation of the cellular theory of life. 
Ihe celluler theory ws a basic teaching of medical 
cence us his unscentitic mystical derivations 
nnot accepi. bor centurnes the philosophical separa- 
ion of mind and body hindered the development of 
psychiatry In the present century has blossomed 
forth the vast growth of this subject, psychosomatic 
nedic ne especially showing the integral nature of 
these artificully separated systems Thus his 
uiempt to postulate “ mind” as a separate unity in 
HW letters has evoked my criticisms of his retro- 
tressive thinking A. (Dr) 
london, 


~NEW LIGHT ON FREEMASONRY ~ 
1 keabD Hector Hawton’s article in the September issue 
with great interest until T arrived at the concluding 
paragraph where n he states: “1 do not think that 
an Atheist, or even an Agnostic, could honestly sub- 
seribe to it: and it is unlikely he would be accepted.” 

Apparently he is now aware of the fact that the 
most renowned Atheist of the last century —to wit, 
Charles Bradlaugh--was regularly received into Free- 
masonry and admitted to the third degree in the 
Grand Lodge of the Philadelphs in) March, 1859 
Also, he received the dipléme de Maitre granted by the 
Grand Orient of France in May, 1862. 

Mr. Bradlaugh belonged also to an English Lodge 
itihated to the Grand Lodge of England. A graphic 
of the manner in which an Atheist nthe 
strict etymological sense of the word—-so “ honestly 
subscribed to it and was accepted into the Grand 
Lodge of England can be found in the Record of His 
Life and Work, by his daughter Hypata Bradlaugh 
Bonner, published by Fisher Unwin in 1908 

London, N.S “HOE. Lopce Hira 


RARY GLIDt 


Dr ceMBER 


~ NEW LIGHT ON FREEMASONRY” 


! sHOULD like to congratulate Mr. Hector Hawton on 
his well-balanced and objective article on Freemasonry 
in your September issue. 

Like P.M..” have been a2 member of the Mason 
Order for nearly forty years fam a Past Mastei 
and a Past District Deputy Grand Master, and there- 
tore have at least some knowledge of Freemasonry 
Ihe atmosphere appears to me to be more of 
deistic than a theistic nature, and hence is more 
acceptable to most thinking men. It is, of course. 
anathema to the Roman Catholic Church, to dictator- 
ships whether Fascist or Communist, and to theo- 
cratic individuals like the Rev. Walton Hannah and 
his ik, But it will continue to exist as the steady 
unvarying friend of man probably long after Com- 
munism and the dictatorial Churches have passed into 
the limbo of forgotten time 


Kineston, Ont., Canada. C. M. Crawrorp, M.D 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND CRIME 


ON reading the address on * Roman Catholicism and 
Crime" by Joseph McCabe to the R.P.A. Annual! 
Conference in your October issue, | venture to sugges 
that the statistics he puts forward as proving tha: 
Roman Catholicism produces criminals do not do th 
at all. Except in certain Eastern religions, crimes 
committed against persons ton which these statistics 
are based) are as much at varance with the teachings 
of their faith as the laws of the country. and therefore 
the crimes are committed with the knowledge tha: 
hey are crimes 

With this thought in mind, suggest that the 
nverse of Mr. McCabe's conclusion is true—that ts. 
that Roman Catholicism attracts certain type o! 
individual, and thar that tvpe ts more likely to comm 
crimes of this nature than the average 

Bromsgrove, Worcs. RaymMonp Tours 


RATIONALISM AND REALITY 


Wat evidence can Mr, Meulen have of my eaisionce 
unless he assumes that what his sensations presen 
io him is objectively real?) Ji a man tells me he ts 
sure of no existence but his own, | cannot refute 


him, but I do not believe him. Life forces on us all 
the certainty that there are others besides ourselves. 
and that the world existed before us and will exist 
after us. Is an undiscovered corpse or an undiscovered 
star real? If the answer is ves, then sensations are 
not the measure of the real. 

My knowledge comes through the avenue of my 
senses, Bur if T love or hate anybody, that means 
more than my hav ng a complex of sensations. Of 
course, one may love or hate what is imaginary. But 
the imaginary implies the obiectively real, with which 
the imaginary is contrasted. 

Weymouth, Dorset. A.D. Howe Le SMITH 


+ THE MARRIAGE FIASCO” 

li Mr. Brown requires respect for such opinions as 
he expressed in the November Guide under the above 
title, he should not incorporate them with incorrect 
statistics. Far from 754 cases coming forward for help 
from the National Marriage Guidance Council, the last 
Annual Report, published in July, shows that in the 
preceding year 7,684 couples sought assistance. Those 
interested can read the Renort for more detail, but 
bearing in mind that local councils are not obliged to 
analyse their cases and some do not therefore do so 

is NOL UNSatistactory to note that it is recorded that 
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in 1,360 cases the marital dithculty was overcome and 
in 1,106 cases the relationship was improved although 
some degree of difficulty remained. 

In addition, 8,719 adults attended courses on general 
education for marriage and family life and 3,194 young 
people attended courses on courtship and marriage. 

To suggest that the Government grant was reduced 
because these results were futile is to imply that grants 
to art galleries were reduced because it was now felt 
that the pictures were not worth viewing. 

From the initial efforts of Lord Horder, the 
Rationalist and Ethical movements have taken a sym- 
pathetic interest in the growth of the Marriage 
Guidance Councils, and it will take more than the ill- 
conceived attack of your contributor to diminish this 
interest and support. R. D. Birret. 

Bromley, Kent. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS 
All at 7s. 6d. each 


McCabe's Rationalist Encyclopedia; Keith's Essays on Human 
Evolution, New Theory of Human Evolution: Garstang’s Heritag 
ef Selomon; Spence’s Myth and Ritual in Dance. Game and 
Rhyme; F. Bodmer’s Loom of Language: A. Findlay’s Psychic 
Stream: Starch's Principles of Organic Chemistry; G. Wohigemuth’s 
Crit. Exam. of Psycho-Analysis; C. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 


and Fable. 
All at 5s. each 


Spence’s British Fairy Origins; M. Davidson's Free Will or 
Determinism: Levy's Numerical Studies in Differential Equations, 
McCarthy's Bible. Church and God; Works by Thomas Paine 
(1 vol.) Conybeare’s Myth, Maric, and Morals; Moncure D 
Conway's Lessons for the Day; Ciarence Darrow's Story of My 
Life: J. M. Robertson's Spoken Essays; Clodd’s Question, If Man 
Die?; Metchnikoff's Nature of Man; J. R. Scott's Modern Birth 
Control Metheds; Lite Worth Living; Hornibrook's Culture of 
the Abdomen; McCabe's Bankruptcy of Religion. 


All at 3s. 6d. each 

The Maniac: Buchner’s Last Words on Materialism:  Benn's 
Modern England; Rhys’s Resurrection Doctrines; Hubert Stans- 
bury’s In Quest of Truth; G. Bernanos’s Diary of a Country 
Priest; Thurtle’s Time's Winged Chariot; J. M. Robertson's 
Modern Humanists Reconsidered, Historical Jesus; W. Mann's 
Follies and Frauds of Spiritualism: PF. . Read's Egyptian 
Religion and Ethics: Rylands’s Did Jesus Ever Live’: 
Bridges’s Jllustrations of Positivism: Lan Freed’s Social Prag- 
matism; Charles Hooper's Anatomy of Knowledge; Manhattan's 
Catholic Church Against Twentieth Century (cloth); Lubbock’s 
Life-Work of Lord Avebury; Whittaker’s Origins of Christianity: 
McCabe's Influence of the Church on Marriage and Divorce. 


All at 2s. 6d. each 

C. 1. Smith's Apsa (A Public Schooling for All); Fawcett’s Bases 
of @ World Commonwealth: Charles Bradlaugh, Champion ot 
Liberty; M. Davidson's Free Will Controversy; J. M. Robertson's 
Economics of Progress; Spencer's Education (Lib. R. Angus 
Downie’s James George Frazer; Florence Langworthy's Reflections 
on Structure of the Atom: A. Brooke's Science and Social 
Development; Enid Charles's Twilight of Parenthood; Levy's 
Universe of Science, Web of Thought and Action; Reddic 
Mallett's Way to Health; Ray Lankester’s Great and Smali 
Things; Whittaker’s Liberal State; C. T. Smith's Music and 
Reason: Phillpotts’s Mixed Grills; A. G. Cardew's Short History 
of Inquisition, McCabe's Twilight of the Gods. 


All at 2s. each 
McCabe's ABC of Evolution: Dennis Hird’s Christian with 
Two Wives; Hollander’s Old Age Deferred: Cohen's Materialism 
Restated; Gorham’s Spanish Inquisition; Crawley’s Mystic Rose. 


At various prices 

Wonderland of Knowledge (12 vols.). £3. World's Great Books 
in Outline vols.). £2. Everywoman’s Encyclopedia (8 vols.). £2 
British Encyclopadia (10 vols.), 3s. McCabe's Splendours of 
Moorish Spain, 88 Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, Mailer’s Naked 
and the Dead, 6s. each. Conway's Life of Thomas Paine, 4s. 
Stebbing's Faizh in Fetters, 1s. 6d. Mill's On Liberty (cloth), Keith's 
Place of Prejudice in Mod. Civil., 1s. 3d. each. Words in Pain. 
H. S. Salt’s Treasure of Lucretious, 1s. each, Godfrey's Theism 
Found Wanting, 10d. 


( Please give alternative requirements in case books 
have been sold. Inland postage paid.) 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


READINGS FROM 


World 
Religions 


S. GURNEY CHAMPION 
and DOROTHY SHORT 


* This book is of considerable 
value . Most readers will 
gain a good deal from the book, 
both of instruction and illumina- 
tion.” —Church Times 


“The book should help the 
beginner to get a general picture 
of the world’s religious beliefs and 
encourage some to pursue the 
subject Literary 
Supplement 


Second Impression 


18s. net Charts and Glossary 


inland postage 6d. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 28.; Trade. 3s.; per line of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 

Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Literary Guide,” 
S$ and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
Westminster Review, 1854, 1855, 1856. 1857, bound in cloth: 
January 18S2, October 1853, Jan., April, July, Oct., 1858, paper. 

What offers?- Box No. 265. 


2 wa. Drenden ed., good “condition, £6 68.— 


Works 
Box No. 266. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERARY work undertaken. MSS. typed, 2s. per 1,000 words. 
Accurate _and Drompt work.— Box No. 263. 


WOULD 1 R.P.A. member. fond of walking, consider joining 
rvddic-aged lady (daughter of well-known tited R.P.A. writer) 
for 14 days in Italy, Lerici, Portofino, Alassio, in March or 
April, 1953?—Box No. 264. 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.i. Weekly discussions in 
the Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free 
Collection, Dec. 2—S. K. Ratcliffe: ‘* The Novel as Currem 
History." Dec, %—Prof. T. H. Pear, M.A., B.Sc.: ‘* Classes 
in’ English Society.” Dec. 16—-Mrs. T. Billington-Greig : “A 
New Approach tw Sex Equality.” 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 

Square, W.C.1l. Sunday Mectings, lla.m. Questions after 
Lectures. Admission Free. Dec. 7—Archibald Robertson, M.A. : 
‘Do Great Men Make History?" Dec : 
* The Later Testament of Dr. Joad.”’ 

M A.: “ Machine versus Man.” 


MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. Library, Cross 
Sucet Chapel, Manchester, Saturday, Dec. 6, 3 p.m.—Samanecra 
Dhammananda: ‘* Buddhist Philosophy.” 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and Information on recei 


of stamp 
Rev. Rosamond H. Barker ,B.D. ,14 Gordon 


London, W.C.1 
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THRIFT BOOKS 
J.P. LE HARIVEL 


Focus on Films 


Tells of the great part that films play in 
modern society and answers many pertinent 
questions about film economics, produc- 
tior, distribution. 


‘Writes knowledgeably on the film industry 


in all its aspects.” 
GLASGOW HERALD 


F. A. E. CREW 
Must Man Wage War? 


What would be the effects of another 
Werld War? What can we do to prevent 
it? These are among the questions discussed 
by one of our most distinguished social 
scientists. 

** The work contains many ideas and statistical 
data of high value concerning the financial 
losses in war, the cost in terms of human life, 


the effects of war on crime, etc."’ 
—CONTINENTAL DAILY MAIL 


C. D. BATEMAN 


What Goes on Beneath 
Big Ben 
‘1 do not think | know a better guide to the 
Houses of Parliament and what goes on in them; 


| certainly do not know an equal at this price.”’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


H. L. K. WHITEHOUSE 


Botany from the Beginning 


Everybody who loves flowers and plants 
may learn something here of their age-long 
history, of why they are what they are, and 
of their place in the world of science. 


All Thrift Books 1/6 net 
Inland postage 2d. per vol., 
4 vols. 7d., 8 vols. 1s. 


THINKER’S LIBRARY 
The Descent of Man 


CHARLES DARWIN 


Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


The Story of the Bible 
MACLEOD YEARSLEY 


The Mind in the Making 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
Five Stages of Greek Religion 
PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, OM. 


Your Body : How it is Built and How 
it Works (illus) DR. D. STARK MURRAY 


The Universe of Science 
PROF. H. LEVY 


Morals, Manners, and Men 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Life’s Unfolding 


SIR CHARLES SHERRINGTON, O.M. 


Man Studies Life 
G.N. RIDLEY 


In Search of the Real Bible 


A.D. HOWELL SMITH 


The Great Mystics 
GEORGE GODWIN 


Head and Hand in Ancient Greece 
PROF. B. FARRINGTON 


The Evolution of Society 


DR. J. A.C. BROWN 


Background to Modern Thought 
C. D. HARDIE 


Literary Style and Music 
HERBERT SPENCER 


Geology in the Life of Man 


DUNCAN LEITCH 


All 2,6 titles in the Thinker’s Library now 


1/6 net. Inland postage 3d. per vol. 


If you would like a complete list of titles in either series 


wrile to 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD 
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